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THE SUPPKESSION OF VAGEANCY. 



Tisr previous attempts to deal with this most difificult 
question, two very important points seem to have 
been generally overlooked. 

First. That besides the vagrant there is another 
party in the transaction who is more to blame than 
the vagrant himself, and that is the charitable 
British public, and therefore that any scheme 
which deals solely with the former, and ignores the 
latter, will as certainly fail in producing any per- 
manent effect, as all such schemes have hitherto 
failed. 

Second. That persons are too apt to judge of 
the effects of any particular system, solely by the 
number of casuals relieved at the unions. This 
is no doubt a fair test of the general state of 
vagrancy in any particular district; but these 
returns after all represent only a small portion of 
that floating population, who live on the misdirected 
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charity of the public. The latest returns, viz. those 
of 1868, give the number of vagrants and tramps 
as 36,000, of whom only 6000 were in the casual 
wards. There remained therefore 30,000 (not in- 
cluding a large contingent in gaol) who were in 
common lodging-houses, barns, outhouses, and else- 
where, and who would consequently not be affected 
by any poor-law regulations, except when an un- 
successful day might force them to apply to the 
union for a night's lodging. 

In considering these two points the question 
then arises, How can you deal at the same time 
with all classes of vagrants and with the public on 
whom they prey ? 

It is clear that punishment, or the strict enforce- 
ment of the Vagrant Act (though a necessary part 
of any system), deals with only one side of the 
question. Punishment in various forms has been 
tried for centuries without effect; if repressive 
measures alo7ie could have stamped out vagrancy, 
it would have ceased to exist long since. There 
still remains the benevolent public, ever ready to 
listen to the plausible tale which the mendicant 
will relate when released from gaol. No law will 
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ever induce people absolutely to abstain from giving 
relief to casual applicants ; and the mere idea that 
they were being treated with extreme severity 
would at once excite popular sympathy and increase 
almsgiving. 

The Way-Ticket system is one which is based on The Way- 

Ticket. 

the principle, that the honest wayfarer should re- 
ceive somewhat better treatment at the workhouses 
than the ordinary casual. It is in fact an en- 
deavour to discriminate between the man who is 
travelling in search of work, and the man who is 
travelling for the sake of begging — a distinction not 
always easy to draw. 

However good such a system may be in principle, 
there is much reason to fear that if the man in 
search of work finds he can make more by begging 
than by honest labour, he will take good care to be 
unsuccessful in his search. This system has been 
tried for years in G-loucestershire and in some of the 
adjoining counties, and has been adopted recently 
in Hants. In the latter county the committee 
over which the Earl of Carnarvon presided, in 
reporting on the measures which had been adopted 
for the suppression of vagrancy in Hants during 
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1871, stated, "That there had been a very great 
" decrease in the Union Eeturns, and also a large 
" increase in the committals under the Yagrant 
" Act ; that 415 way-tickets had been issued during 
" the nine montlis, but that latterly they were little 
" used." They could not therefore be said to have 
had much to do with the decrease in casuals; but 
rather the gaol was entitled to get credit for a 
proportion of the reduction, by reason of the magis- 
trates and police having been roused to carry out 
the Vagrant Act more strictly than they had 
hitherto done. This system of passes, however, 
is one in which the general public have no direct 
interest; and further, it does not at all affect that 
large percentage of travelling mendicants who do 
not use the casual wards, while it deals with only a 
very small proportion of those who do. 

The recent regulations of the Local Grovernraent 
Board, requiring the establishment in all unions 
alilie, of a uniform system of treatment for casuals, 
and giving the power of detention in certain cases, 
will no doubt have a beneficial effect, and act as 
a wholesome check on those professional vagrants 
who habitually resort to the tramp wards; but 
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whether these regulations will have any consider- 
able effect on vagrancy generally is very doubtful. 
The opinion of so high an authority as Mr. Lam- 
bert, late Poor Law Inspector, and now Secretary 
to the Local Grovernment Board, is, however, very 
conclusive as to the inefificacy of repressive mea- 
sures a^c/ze. In a lecture on the Vagrancy Laws, 
delivered at Salisbury in 1868, Mr. Lambert, after 
reviewing the different measures which had been 
passed during the last five centuries for the sup- 
pression of vagrancy, summed up by saying — "I 
" cannot too emphatically enforce my conviction 
■ " that as long as the public persist in bestowing 
" alms upon ' valiant beggars and sturdy vaga- 
" * bonds,' every attempt on the part of those who 
*' make or administer the laws for the suppression 
'* of vagrancy and mendicancy will most assuredly 
" prove unavailing." 

There remains one other plan for consideration, ^Jj^^^^ 
known as "The Dorset System," which has been^^"*^"^' 
in operation in that county for more than two 
years, and in Kent during the past twelve months. 
It is a system which endeavours to strike at the 
root of all professional vagrancy, viz. indiscrimi- 
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nate almsgiving, and recognizing the fact that the 
charitable will give relief of some sort, it places 
in their hands through the medium of bread-tickets, 
the means of supplying food, under certain restric- 
tions, to all wayfarers. The public therefore feel 
satisfied that the plea of starvation, which naturally 
works so powerfully on the feelings of all, can no 
longer have any foundation, and magistrates have 
no hesitation in committing those who still persist 
in asking for money. 

The adoption of this plan in Dorset and Kent 
has had a very remarkable effect in those two 
widely different counties. 

In Dorset the number of vagrants relieved at 
the unions shows a reduction of 50 per cent, as 
compared with 1869 (the year previous to the 
formation of the society) ; and in Kent the com- 
mittee of which Viscount Mahon is the Chairman, 
reports that the effect has been to reduce the ad- 
missions to casual wards in six months by 59,293, 
or 54 per cent, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1870. The great decrease in the number 
of beggars has been a subject of general remark in 
both counties ; and the fact of the public abstaining 
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from indiscriminate almsgiving has comparatively 
cleared the lodging-houses as well as the tramp 
wards. 

A census of all persons having no visible means 
of subsistence, was taken throughout Dorset on the 
16th February and 1st October, 1871. The total 
number found in unions, common lodging-houses, 
and elsewhere, on those two nights, amounted to 
only 28 and 21 respectively. As a proof that these 
results are due mainly to the action of the public, 
the committals for offences (specially applying to 
vagrants and tramps) under the Yagrant Act show 
a reduction of 50 per cent, in Dorset, and of 35 per 
cent, in Kent, as compared with the years previous 
to the adoption of this system ; not only there- 
fore has there been a saving to the poor rate, but 
also to the county rate, and this reduction in 
vagrant committals is in itself a remarkable fact, 
which contrasts most strongly and favourably with 
all previous attempts to suppress this evil. 

It would not be right, however, to attribute the 
whole of this extraordinary decrease in vagrancy 
to the operations of the Dorset and Kent Mendicity 
Societies alone ; a bad hop-picking season in Kent, 
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and the general prosperity of the country, have no 
doubt contributed in some measure to bring about 
these gratifying results ; but in any case it is a 
mode of dealing with the question which has given 
general satisfaction in both counties, and has been 
carried out in Dorset at a cost of £100 a year. 

Before its adoption, it was urged, as an ob- 
jection to this system, that it was one "which 
" depended too much on the public, and that their 
" interest would be likely to die out." It is just 
this disregard of the action of the public which has 
hitherto marred all efforts to grapple with the evil. 
So long as money is to be had for the asking, so 
long will vagrancy flourish ; and as it is impossible 
to escape dependence on the public in this matter, 
you must endeavour to direct and regulate their 
charity in such a way that, whilst there shall be 
food for those who need it, the wayfarer in search 
of work shall not be tempted to become a profes- 
sional vagrant. 

Indiscriminate almsgiving is not charity ; but it 
is precisely this casual and thoughtless benevolence 
which recruits the vagrant ranks ; in proof of which 
assertion, and of the general inefiQcacy of repressive 
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measures, two cases out of many may here be 
noticed : — 

George Brine, a native of Dorset, and a celebrity 
in his profession, whose career was mentioned in 
several of the London papers last year, when asked 
what induced him to adopt such a mode of life, 
replied : " I left Sherborne to seek employment at 
" my trade (that of a butcher), and not succeeding 
" for a time, I soon discovered that more money 
" could be got without work than with it. What 
" knowledge I lacked was soon instilled into my 
" mind by professional vagrants. The gullibility of 
" the British public is so great that their generous 
" benevolence is unbounded : they don't like to be 
" imposed upon, but the rogue, liar, and impostor, 
" practised as he is, soon convinces them that he, 
" at least, does not belong to the cadging fraternity." 
When questioned as to casual w^ards, he said : " I 
" have visited very few ; I think I could swear that 
" I never was in twenty during the twenty-two 
" years I was rambling." As to the effect of 
imprisonment : — " I have been in gaol more than 
" one hundred times ; there are but two counties 
" in England that I have escaped limbo. I have 
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" never been convicted of felony or larceny, only 
" vagrancy, obtaining money under false pretences, 
" drunkenness, smashing windows, and the like." 

The other case is that of Thomas Washott, a 
native of Devon, who has been tramping the country 
for nearly fifty years. This man ran away from his 
master at nineteen years of age, commenced by 
offering boot-laces and matches for sale as a pretext 
for begging, and found the business so profitable 
that he said : — " I could make enough in three days 
" to keep me comfortable for the rest of the week. 
" My plan was to go to a common lodging-house, 
" pick up information from my pals as to the houses 
" in the neighbourhood, and what they were good 
" for, and then make the round. Three to four 
" shillings was an average day. At races I could 
" do a good deal better. When I had worked the 
" neighbourhood I went on to the next place. I 
" never was in a tramp ward but once in my life ; 
" that was at Cerne, in Dorset, and because the 
" houses were full. In the country the leastest bit 
" of French was useful ; people always pitied the 
" poor foreigner. If the public would not give 
" they would soon shut up travelling. Gaol only 
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" hardens, and many commit an offence to be sent 
" there." Such statements as these, borne out as 
they are by numerous other instances, testify that 
the profits to be derived from begging are sufficient 
to induce many to become professional vagrants, 
and that when once this mode of life has been taken 
up there is but little hope that such persons can be 
induced to return to honest labour. It is, on the 
contrary, much more probable that they will ere 
long lapse into crime. 

To suppose that vagrancy can be dealt with by 
Act of Parliament alone is contrary to the expe- 
rience of the last five centuries. It is surely, there- 
fore, worth some little trouble to endeavour to 
control the charity of the benevolent, so that it 
may not promote and encourage vicious idleness 
and crime. It is with this object in view that the 
Dorset and Kent Mendicity Societies have been 
formed. 

Whether "The Dorset System" be the true 
method of dealing with this difficult question or 
not, there can be no doubt that it has so far 
proved most successful, it is extremely simple, 
and is capable of being worked in connection with 
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societies in the large towns, established on the 
principles of the Charity Organization Society. 

It is a system which has proved satisfactory to 
the public; it gives food to the honest wayfarer, 
is an effectual check on the professional vagrant, 
while it strengthens the hands of the magistrates 
and police in dealing with incorrigible rogues and 
vagabonds. 
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